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A DAY AT LYME HALL, NEAR 
DISLEY. 
( With an Engraving. ) 


On one of those beautiful mornings when the 
sun shines forth in its majesty, and one longs 
to leave the smoke and dust of the town, and 
enjoy pure air and green fields, we started by 
the Manchester and Birmingham railway, with 
the intention of visiting Lyme Hall, in con- 
tinuation of the route we purpose taking in our 
oceasional ‘* Days” at places of interest in the 
vicinity of Manchester. On arriving at Stock- 
port we hired a conveyance, and drove about 
six miles along the Buxton road, and turning 
down a narrow lane on the right, reached the 
walk which leads to the Hall. Proceeding 
through the extensive park, which is hilly, 
lonely, and comparatively barren, the mansion, 
with its long lofty front, unexpectedly burst 
upon our view, presenting a fine contrast to the 
unvaried features of the surrounding scenery. 
It appeared at first sight that in selecting the 
situation for the building the architect had 
sacrificed all effect to protection from the weather, 
as it is completely hid from the view on all 
sides, on the north-west by woods, and by the 
high grounds of the park in every other direc- 
tion. But we were reminded that in the age 
in which it was erected, or rather enlarged and 
remodelled, the benefits of a settled govern- 
ment began to be felt by our nobility and gentry, 
who eagerly abandoned their gloomy, castellated 
residences, inconveniently perched on projecting 


cliffs, or on the summits of almost inaccessible 
hills, and, by a failing common to humanity 
rushed into the opposite extreme, as is shown in 
the situations of the numerous hallsin the Eliza- 
bethian style, as well as in Haddon Hall and 
Chatsworth, the latter of which Lyme Hall great- 
ly resembles in its general design, and in the se- 
lection of its site, as well as in the internal deco- 
rations ofthe more modern portion of the interior. 
As a feature in the landscape, the noble appear- 
ance it would have possessed had it been built 
onan eminence is thus entirely lost, and the view 
of the surrounding country is only obtained by 
climbing to the gallery on the top. 

The entire structure may be considered a 
specimen of the Anglo-Italian style of archi- 
tecture which obtained from the reigns of 
Henry VIII. to that of Anne, for which we 
are ‘indebted to John of Padua, the architect 
of Somerset House, Thorpe, Smithson, Inigo 
The northern front, which 
is first seen, is not particularly striking in 


Jones, and Wren. 


appearance, but its general plainness is relieved 
by an ornamental entrance in a mixed, style of 
architecture, which is evidently a portion of 
a building of the above period, and by two 
wings slightly projecting, decorated with bal- 
lustrades and pilasters. The southern front, 
of which we give a view, is by far the finest 
part of the building, and was erected after a 
design by Leoni. It has a magnificent portico 
in front, supported by lonic columns, the 
pediment of which is surmounted by three 


colossal statues, but its general character will 
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be better understood by a reference to the en- 
graving than by any lengthened description. 

Passing through a square court, enclosed with 
iron rails, we entered the interior of the build- 
ing, which presents a spacious quadrangle, in its 
general effect not unlike one of those at Hampton 
Court. Piazzas run along three sides of the 
square, and give the whole an air of grandeur 
and extent. The fourth is occupied by an 
elegant stair leading to the Entrance Hall, to 
which we were conducted by one of the do- 
mestics. The loftiness of this room—its som- 
bre appearance, from the light being admitted 
on one side only—its wainscotted walls and 
oaken floor—the furniture, pictures, and ancient 
flags and armour—the elegant modern Corin- 
thian columns which divide it lengthways—its 
massive stone mantel-piece—and the opening 
in the centre of the north wall, through which 
the visitor catches a glimpse of the drawing 
room, with its magnificently carved roof, all 
combine to produce a novel and imposing effect. 
We were carried back to the days of tilts and 
tournaments, and our fancy peopled the room 
witha glittering host of knights and their esquires 
leaving the hall to display their prowess in the 
lists. But in the minor details a sad want of 
taste is displayed: above the mantel-piece 
hangs the portrait of Sir Piers Legh, the 
founder of the family, who, for his devoted 
attachment to his sovereign, was beheaded at 
Chester in 1399 ; and while gazing on the stern 
features of the unfortunate nobleman, and 
buried in reflection on the feuds of the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster, which plun 
generations of Englishmen in bloodshed and 
misery, we were awakened from our historical 
reverie by our garrulous guide informing us 
that the costly frame in which the picture is 
“set was purchased at the sale of the effects of 
His late Royal Highness the Duke of York! 
This mingling of the past with the present, 
and sacrifice of harmony to effect, shocked our 
veneration for the relics of past ages, and ap- 
peared to us as incongruous as a portrait of 
Charles I. without the lace collar and the 
flowing beard. Amongst the other antiquities 
in the entrance hall are the armour and sword 
of Sir Piers Legh, and the spurs presented by 
the Black Prince on conferring the honour of 
knighthood upon Sir Thomas Bradley of Ap- 
pleton (the father-in-law of Sir Piers), who 
signalized himself by bravely relieving the 
banner of the Prince, and taking prisoner the 
chamberlain of France. Of the pictures, the 
finest in the collection is a portrait of Thomas 
Legh, Esquire, the present possessor of the 
hall, attired in Eastern costume. An Arab 
attendant is reclining on the right, intently 


ged | to preserve its original character, that we could 


charger in an easy yet dignified attitude. The 
symmetry of the horse is most perfect, and the 
drapery and head dress of the figures beautifully 
managed, whilst the brilliancy of colouring 
strikingly contrasts with the less imposing 
portraits of the earlier representatives of the 
family. 

Leaving the Entrance Hall, we were con- 
ducted up a flight of oak stairs to the Drawing- 
room, which occupies part of the east wing of 
the building. This magnificent apartment is 
exceedingly rich in the grandeur of its furniture 
and decorations. It is about thirty-six feet 
long, ten feet broad, and twelve feet 

Like the great hall at Bramhall Hall, it has a 
fine bay window at the east end, with stained 
glass, representing the arms and quarterings of 
the family, and in unique allegorical designs the 
twelve months of the year. In the compart. 
ments between the other windows elegant mir- 
rors are fixed, which give a dazzling effect to 
the room by reflecting the portraits on the op- 
posite side, and the elegant gilt chandelier 
suspended from the oaken roof, which, in its 
elaborate carvings, is itself a work of art, 
Even the deep wainscotting on the walls is 
highly ornamented, and the mantel-piece, 
which reaches nearly to the roof, and is sup- 
ported by chaste Corinthian columns, is the 
work of no unskilful artist. The general ar- 
rangement of this room does credit to the taste 
of the possessor of the hall—the furniture, 
decorations, and ornaments, all harmonize, 
and so much care appears to have been taken 


scarcely banish the impression that some of its 
former inmates—attired in the ancient bodied 
gown fitting close to the figure, with the full 
skirted robe, trimmed with ermine, and the 
head-dress ostentatiously displaying the hair 
ina gold fret of net work,—would enter to 
disturb the silence in which we were musing. 
Our further meditations, however, were dis- 
turbed by our attention being directed to the 
representations of the twelve months in the bay 
window, which are certainly curious and char- 
acteristic. Bleak January is ‘‘shadowed forth” 
by a jovial party seated at a round table, quaff- 
ing wassail. ‘‘ Gloomy winter” appears only 
to have heightened their spirits; a smile is on 
every countenance, and all is mirth and hilarity. 
—For February we have the mummers, who 
seem to have given themselves up to fun and 
frolic—one stately personage holds erect an 
inverted broom, in which a lighted candle is 
fixed ; another is endeavouring to elicit the 
“concord of sweet sounds” from a gridiron, 
and a knot are gathered round a dice table, 
eagerly watching the chances of the game.— 


gazing on his master, who leans on a noble 
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month of March, to which succeeds April,— 
a lover presenting his mistress with a bouquet 
of flowers.—May discloses a pleasure party on 
the water, and a band of merry villagers circling 
in the May Queen dance on the banks of the 
stream.—Smiling June exhibits the hay makers 
at their peaceful avocation, and July, quaintly 
enough, a bagpiper charming the soul of a 
female reaper reclining in the shade. The re- 
maining months are appropriately represented, 
the series and the year being closed by Old Age 
sitting over the fire, whilst Youth kindles the 
dying embers. Amongst the portraits in this 
room we observed those of the unfortunate 
Earl of Derby and his Countess, of whose life 
and death a brief outline is given in the 
“ Historical Notices” of the House of Stanley. 

Our guide next led the way to the stag room, 
which takes its name from the various incidents 
of the chase, executed in stucco and painted, 
being arranged round the apartment.* Above 
the mantle piece are fixed the arms of James 
I. and a bas relief, in plaster of Paris, of the 
Hall as it appeared before the wings were added 
and the quadrangle formed. The walls are 
hung with some elegant specimens of the 
Gobelin tapestry, the subject of which is the 
bondage of the children of Israel. The deco- 
ration of the rooms with these splendid hang- 
ings at once indicates the date of that part of 
the building and the wealth and rank of its pos- 
sessors. The famous manufactory of Gobelin 
tapestry was established about 1670 by Colbert, 
minister to Louis XIV., not so much with a 
view to commercial advantages, which no 
government manufactures can secure, but as 
ameans of procuring costly and magnificent 
furniture for the royal palaces of the Louvre 
and the Tuileries. For this purpose he pur- 
chased a building which had been employed by 
two brothers, Giles and John Gobelin, as a 
manufactory, and styled the Hotel des Gobe- 
lins—hence the title of the tapestry, on the exe- 
cution of which has been lavished the skill of 
the most able artists, weavers, and dyers, that 
could be procured in Europe. It is still car- 
ted on, but its productions, as heretofore, are 
only used in the Royal Palaces or as presents 
to foreign Courts or Noblemen. 


* Lyme Park has been long celebrated for the fine fla- 
Your of its venison, and the chase appears to have been a 
favourite amusement of its successive proprietors. In 
the steward’s room, in which we were compelled to wait 
wtil the lady exhibitrix had attired herself in a dress 
suitable to her —— office, hangs a full length por- 
trait of Joseph Watson, keeper of Lyme Park, who is 
stated on the picture to have hunted a buck in the 102d 
year of his age, at which a gentleman was present whose 
a hunted with for four generations. Dur- 
ing the last century a custom prevailed of driving the 
ter round the park, and then swimming them through 
‘pool of water, but the practice is now disused. 


But perhaps the most interesting objects in 
this small apartment are the gloves of the un- 
happy Charles I., and six antique chairs, the 
coverings of which, we were told, had once 
formed part of the cloak of that unfortunate 
monarch; and though we have been on our 
guard against placing implicit reliance on the 
descriptions of those dowager-looking ladies 
who exhibit ruined castles and halls older than 
themselves, ever since we were shewn the actual 
blood of Rizzio at Holyrood House, we had 
every reason in the present instance—from the 
richness of the fabric and the beauty of the 
workmanship—to credit the statement; and 
the good taste displayed in adorning the walls 
of the room containing those relics, with por- 
traits of Charles himself and of his queen 
Henrietta Maria, by Vandyke, left little room 
for doubt. 

The Dining-room, into which we next passed, 


-has a chaste and elegant appearance. The roof 


is ornamented in stucco, and on each side of 
the mantel-piece hang portraits of George IV. 
and the Duke of York when in their youth ; 
the other paintings in the room are family por- 
traits by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and in execution, 
are worthy of the reputation of that great 
artist. The panels into which the walls are 
divided, are ornamented by several very splen- 
did carvings in oak by the celebrated Gib- 
bons, who raised a lasting monument to his 
genius and ability by his execution of the 
beautiful foliage and other decorations which 
embellish the choir of Saint Paul’s Cathedral.* 

Passing through an ante-room, we entered 
the Library, which, in situation and arrange- 
ment, is admirably suited for study and retire- 
ment. Ap inviting recess is formed by the bay 


* Grinling Gibbons was a sculptor of considerable merit, 
but is best known " his carvings in wood, which he car- 
ried to an extraordinary degree of perfection, rivalling 
the lightness and delicacy of nature itself in his repre- 
sentation of birds and flowers on that material. i 
as and original genius was first drawn from obscurity 

y Evelyn, who found him in a cottage at oy oY carv- 
ing his well-known work.of the storming of St. Stephen, 
after Tintoretto. The circumstances of his introduction 
to Charles II. are too characteristic of court patronage to 
be omitted. “The King” says Evelyn, “saw ihessevine at 
Sir R. Browne’s chamber, and was astonished at the curi- 
osity of it, but was called away, and sent it to the Queen’s 
chamber. There a French peddling woman, who used 
to bring baubles out of France for the ladies, began to 
find fault with several thiggs in it, which she understood 
no more than an ass or a monkey. So in a kind of indig- 
nation, I caused it to be taken back and sent down to the 
cottage again.” Charles, however, in whom a genuine taste 
for the arts was one of many good qualities, obscured b 
indolence and self-indulgence, was sensible of the merit 
of the artist. He gave him an appointment in the Board 
of Works, and employed him at Windsor. Burleigh and 
Chatsworth can boast of a profusion of his exquisite carv- 
ings. Gibbons lived till 1721, and executed the statue of 
his royal a which adornéd the quadrangle of the 
Royal Exc! Be, London, and another of James II., now 
standing at Whitehall. 
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window, from which a view of the gardens at 
the back is obtained; this is furnished with 
easy chairs, reading desks, and every appliance 
which can contribute to personal comfort ; and 
he who could not in such a retreat as this sym- 
pathize more feelingly with the loves and doubts 
of Juliet, or be enraptured more intensely 
with the Dream of the Midsummer Night, 
must indeed be unaffected by external cir- 
cumstances. We particularly admired the ex- 
quisite workmanship of a circular table in 
this temple of ease and elegance. The base 
is formed into a cluster of vine roots, the 
branches, with their tendrils, leaves, and fruit, 
shooting upwards, and supporting the top, 
which is but half a foot in diameter. The 
delicacy and intricacy of carving, lavished on 
this little trifle, are worthy of Gibbons.—Seve- 
ral antiquities, collected by the present pro- 
prietor of the mansion during his travels in the 
East, are disposed in various parts of the room. 
Of these the impatience of our cicerone would 
only permit us to inspect an ancient urn from 
Pompeii, once perhaps the receptacle of the 
bones of some illustrious hero, but now ap- 
propriated to a less sacred use, and filled—with 
rose leaves— 


“Imperial Cxsar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


The Grand Staircase, to which we were next 
conducted, leads to a corridor above, resting 
on six Corinthian columns, and is hung with a 
choice collection of paintings by different artists. 
Beyond this is one of the long galleries com- 
mon in mansions of the Elizabethan period, 
in which the tenantry of the estates hold their 
carousals after the close of the rent day. It 
is about one hundred and twenty feet long and 
twenty eight feet broad, and is furnished in a 
plain but substantial manner. A few portraits 
adorn the walls, amongst which we observed 
those of the fourth and eighth Henrys, in the 
style of Holbein. Descending the grand stair- 
case, we were ushered into the saloon, which 
contains some fine oak carvings by Gibbons, 
and a beautiful half-length figure of Eve, and 
from thence into the state bed room, where 
stands the bed of Mary Queen of Scots, richly 
carved, and hung with crimson figured silk 
curtains. The eventful history of Hero and 
Leander is represented on the Gobelin tapestry 
on the walls, and concluded in the adjoin- 
ing apartment, now used as a dressing room. 


Passing round the interior quadrangle, in 

| the walls of which are inserted a series of casts 
from ancient sculptures, we ascended to the 

' gallery at the top of, the house, from which an 
| extensive view is obtained. This addition to 


the whole underwent extensive repairs under 
the direction of Mr. Lewis Wyatt. 


Having thus been conducted through that part te 


of the mansion exhibited to strangers, we left 
the Hall, and pursued our walk to Lyme cage, 
situated on the top of an eminence in the park, 
and a conspicuous object for many miles round, 
and returning by the road already described, 
reached Manchester in the evening, highly 
delighted with our Day at Lyme Hall. 


~ The genealogy of the family of Legh com. 
mences in the reign of Edward III., when 
Margaret, the daughter of Sir Thomas Danyers 
of Bradley in Appleton, married Piers Legh of 
Macclesfield, being her third husband. Sir 
Thomas having distinguished himself, as already 
stated, at the Battle of Cressy, was rewarded 
for his services by an annuity of 40 marks, 
until a grant of land of the value of £20 per 
annum could be made. This was not effected, 
however, until the 21st of Richard II., when 
that sovereign settled on Margaret, the daughter 
of Sir Thomas, and upon Sir Piers Legh, her 
husband, the lands of ‘‘ Lyme Hanley in the 
forest of Macclesfield.” Sir Piers, however, 
(who was probably knighted at the period of 
the grant) did not long survive to enjoy the 
royal favour, for, in 1399, when the Duke of 
Lancashire carried his arms into Cheshire, he 
was seized for his loyalty and attachment to 
the king, and beheaded at Chester, his head, 
according to Hollinshed, “ being set wp upon 
one of the highest turrets of all the citie.” 
Sir Peter Legh succeeded to the estates of his 
father, and greatly increased his possessions by 
forming an alliance with the daughter of Sir 
Gilbert Haydocke, a Lancashire knight of 
considerable family ; but engaging in the wars 
of Henry V., he died at Paris of the wounds 
received at Agincourt, and his body, being 
brought to England, was interred in the family 
vault at Macclesfield. 

From Sir Peter Legh the descent can be 
traced in a direct line to Thomas Legh, Es- 
quire, who by will settled the estate of Lyme, 
and its dependencies in Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire, on Thomas Legh, Esquire, his natural 
son, late M. P. for Newton, and the present 
possessor of Lyme Hall. 


Individual Humility— Whoever will represent to him-| 
self, as in a picture, that great image of our mother Ne 
ture, pourtrayed in her full majesty and lustre, whoever} 
in her face shall read so general and so constant a variety, | 
whoever shall observe himselfin that figure, and not him-| 
self but a whole kingdom, no bigger than the least touch 


| the building was probably made in 1817, when 


of a pencil, in comparison of the whole, that man alone 
is able to value things according to their true estimate 
and grandeur.— Montaigne. 
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THE TWO COUSINS. 
A TRUE STORY. 


{Ingenuity has almost exhausted its inventive powers in de- 
vising titles for the numberless Annuals which teem from 
the capitals of Europe, yet these fail to supply the increas- 
ing taste for this description of light literature, andira few 
years hence every country town will be furnishing its 
freeholders with a Souvenir, a Bijou, or a Forget me Not. 
Ever prompt to lead the way in worthy enterprise, our 
Northern neighbours have already set the example by 
the publication of the Renfrewshire Annual, with the 
perusal of a copy of which we have been favoured by a 
lady whose contributions have already graced our columns. 
Thisinteresting volume is not less attractive in its exqni- 
sitely finished engravings and its elegant exterior, than in 
the character of its varied contents, of which the following 
tale may be considered a fair specimen. It is stated to 
have been written by a Renfrewshire Absentee, who gives 
the following introductory note :— 

“Twenty years have elapsed since the circumstances related 
here occurred; and although during that period, short as 
it seems in the retrospect, many who could have borne 
testimony to the wruth of the story, have been carried to 
their long homes, and are uow remembered no more; yet 
there are still some remaiving who will in the narrative 
recognise events, which, at the time of their occurrence. 
created no swail degree of interest and attention.” ] 

In a town of considerable manufacturing 
importance in the west of Scotland, there lived 
at one time two cousins, by name James and 
Henry Easwald. Henry lost both his parents 
in his childhood, and upon their death he was 
placed under the charge of his uncle, James’s 
father. James was older than Henry, by about 
amonth, yet, from his robust appearance, he 
seemed his cousin’s senior by at least two years. 
They were inseparable companions. Indeed, 
it could not be otherwise, seeing they were 
reared under the same roof, watched over by 
the same parents, and educated at the same 
school, 

Having completed their education, they were 

y 
apprenticed to Gilbert Allister, a respectable 
and prospercus merchant in L———, a native 
of Scotland, and a near relation of their own. 

They had now attained their eighteenth year. 

James had greatly the advantage of Henry in 

ry 
point of personal appearance ; he was what the 
world terms a handsome man, yet he had not 
the frankness of manner, and generous, open 
¢|@\countenance which prepossessed every one in 

-|B favour of his cousin. James was not slow in 

, marking the preference. When a boy at 

-|M|school, Henry was the favourite among their 

little circle of companions; but James cared not 

for this, so long as he maintained a superiority 
wer them all by the strength of his arm. Now, 
however, that such aids were no longer available, 
he beheld this preference with chagrin and dis- 
+i PPointment. He was now for the first time 
|[m|usible of his inferiority, and from this instant 

vim cherished a dislike for his cousin. Henry, too, 

ch| thowed greater expertness in the counting- 

nelYouse ; yet he was ever ready to assist him. 

He But this was only adding gall toa heart already 
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filled with bitterness. James never dreamed of 
any one doing a generous and disinterested ac- 
tion, and therefore believed that these proffers 
of assistance were only intended to exhibit 
superiority over him. 

It was an invariable practice with Mr. Allister, 
to have the young men of his establishment to 
dine with him every Saturday. Though now 
considerably advanced in years, he was hale 
and hearty. Time had partially bleached his 
locks ; his brow was slightly furrowed by a few 
wrinkles, but his step had lost none of its 
firmness, his eye none of its shrewdness, and his 
heart beat as soundly, and with as warm and 
kindly a feeling, as it did at the age of thirty. 
His, indeed, had been a prosperous voyage. 
Gales had no doubt occasionally sprung up, but 
these, he said, had only served to make him 
more watchful, and to give him a steadier hand. 
Nothing afforded him more delight than these 
Saturday parties. Not even when his most 
esteemed friends dined with him, did he furnish 
forth a better table of contents, than what 
smoked upon his board for the satisfaction and 
entertainment of his young guests. Yet he 
was not extravagant in his entertainments. Mr. 
Allister, above all things, though given to hos- 
pitality, disdained ostentation. He looked not 
to the gratification of his pride in providing an 
expensive feast ; but without disregarding ele- 
gance, and a proper supply of whatever delica- 
cies were in season, what he mainly regarded 
were such things as would contribute most to 
the substantial comfort and happiness of his 
friends. 

Mr. Allister was a widower. His wife died 
in giving birth to a daughter, their only child, 
who wasat the period we write of in her fifteenth 
year. To Mr. Allister the death of his wife 
was a trying occasion. For ten years after their 
marriage they had been childless, and to be de- 
prived, in the very moment of gladness, and 
when they were about to reap the full fruition 
of all their hopes, of her who alone could par- 
ticipate with him in his joy, was a trial, which, 
for a time, almost crushed Allister to the earth. 
But the exciting cares of business, the natural 
gaiety of his temper, and the society of his 
little daughter Helen, (for so he named her after 
her mother,) soon restored him to his wonted 
cheerfulness. Helen was indeed a playful and 
a happy child. Even in her childhood, she 
seemed to know instinctively the loss her father 
had sustained, and to strive the more earnestly 
on that account to drive from his heart the grief 
that was lurking there. As she approached to 
riper years, her playful manner was in part 
checked, or rather subdued, bya cast of thought- 
fulness, which only lent an additional grace to 
a countenance acknowledged by all to be lovely. 
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She was, in truth, the reverse of Wordsworth’s 
Lucy, 
“ A maid whom there was none to praise, 
And very few to love ;” 

for Helen was loved and praised by all. What, 
perhaps, more than anything else, gave to her 
character its singular charm, was a complete 
absence of effort in whatever she said or did, a 
seeming unconsciousness that there was any 
thing about her either lovely or attractive, and 
a native sweetness and mildness of expression, 
which told at once the goodness of the heart 
that dwelt within. Helen, too, delighted in the 
Saturday parties; she had been accustomed to 
them from her infancy; they were the oldest of 
her recollections, and she loved them on that 
account; but she loved them the more that 
they made her father happy. 

Mr. Allister had been always temperate in his 
habits. He inculcated this virtue upon the 
youth under his charge; and accordingly, when 
he thought they had indulged sufficiently in the 
pleasures of the table, an adjournment was pro- 
posed to the drawing-room. Good and inviting 
as Mr. Allister’s fare always was, none ever 
grumbled when so agreeable a proposal was 
made, and none followed up the suggestion with 
more pleasure and alacrity than JamesandHenry. 
In the drawing-room Helen held her court. 
After tea and coffee she took her seat at the piano, 
when the real enjoyment of the evening com- 
menced, She was an accomplished performer, 
and although her voice did not possess much 
strength or compass, few could sing with greater 
sweetness or taste. Henry, too, sung a good 
song, and, after a little practice, he was able to 
join Helen in a duet. Mr. Allister himself was 
no indifferent player on the violin, and although 
he had never been able to follow his daughter 
through her flights upon the piano, still the 
sprightly strains of his instrument were ever 
welcomed by his audience. 

In this way did James and Henry pass many 
a Saturday evening; and it is not to be expected 
that she, whom every one praised and admired, 
could be beheld with indifference by them. We 
may as well confess at once, what every one 
of our readers, the fair ones especially, will long 
ere this have guessed, that Helen was passion- 
ately loved by the two cousins. Henry soon 
made known the state of his feelings to James, 
but the latter never dropped a hint that his 
affections leaned in the same direction; on the 
contrary, he laughed at Henry’s passion, and 
affected to undervalue Helen’s charms, secretly 
resolving, however, to watch his cousin’s mo- 
tions, and to frustrate, if possible, the prosecu- 
tion of his suit. James was not long in dis- 
covering that, whether Helen loved Henry or 
not, she showed a decided preference for his 


society ; and a little longer observation cop. 
vinced him that Henry’s passion was returned, 
The cup of his hatred towards the latter was 
now filled to the brim, and such was his selfish. 
ness of heart, that he never thought for a mo. 
ment there was any other obstacle to the sue. 
cessful prosecution of his own suit, than his 
cousin Henry. He could not for a moment 
conceive that any blame attached to himself, and, 
therefore, he looked upon him, not as a generous 
rival, but as one who had stepped in and robbed 
him of his prize. But for Henry, he was sur 
Helen must have been his. 

James was not to be daunted by an obstacle 
like this ; and having found out, as he supposed, 
the cause of his failure, he resolved that, without 
more delay, the cause should be removed. Many 
were the plans he formed to accomplish. this 
purpose. At length he determined, as the safest 
course for himself, upon the very ‘simple expe- 
dient of ruining Henry’s reputation, and ulti. 
mately driving him from his native land. With 
this view, it was necessary to establish a charac. 
ter for himself in the first place, and therefore 
he redoubled his diligence in the counting-house, 
where, though none could be more expert or 
attentive than Henry, still there was such a 
excess of carefulness and anxiety to please about 
James, that he soon won the good graces of Mr. 
Allister, and established himself in his estima- 
tion as a diligent and active man of business, 

There is such a thing as tricking away a man's} 
character. It is often, as an expedient for s 
wicked a purpose, far more effectual, than 4| 
broad, undisguised statement, and less danger-| 
ous for the person who resorts to it. James] 
knew this, and it was therefore with this weapon| 
he made the first assault upon Henry’s reputa-| 
tion. He seized every opportunity, when speak-| 
ing of him, to drop in Mr. Allister’s ear, vague} 
allusions about irregular hours, frequent bor-| 
rowings of sums of money, the snares which} 
beset youth in a large town, their propensity) 
for gambling, the evils of keeping too much 
company, and the like, and this too, with a] 
air of concern and reluctance, as if affection for 
Henry on the one hand, restrained him from 
being more explicit, and his duty to Mr. Allister 
on the other, would not suffer him to keep 
silence. No one who knows aught of human 
nature, and is sensible of the hundred impres- 
sions, some true and some false, which enter his 
own mind and take possession of it, he knows 
not how or whence they come, will wonder that 
Mr. Allister, exposed to James’s incessant 
though disguised insinuations, should have et 
long come to entertain the worst suspicions cot- 
cerning ‘Henry’ s character, without once stopping 
to inquire what were the grounds on which his 


suspicions rested. James was not slow it 
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observing that Mr. Allister had inbibed the 
poison so copiously, yet secretly administered, 
and that, in fact, he had completely succeeded 
in destroying all his confidence in Henry. 

Although Mr. Allister evinced on all occasions 
towards Henry a feeling of coldness and dis- 
trust, he was still an inmate of his counting- 
house, and a guest at his employer’s table on 
Saturdays ; farther, it was evident, that he had 
not yet suffered anything in Helen’s estimation. 
Mr. Allister was observant enough to perceive 
to which of the cousins his daughter’s preference 
leaned, and at times, not with the view of injur- 
ing Henry, but out of aregard for Helen, whom 
he tenderly loved, he could not help expressing 
the suspicions he entertained concerning him. 
But her faith in Henry’s integrity was not thus 
to be shaken, and as her father’s cordiality to- 
wards him seemed to lessen, her own heart only 
warmed to him the more. Thus has it been, 
and thus shall it ever be. The course of true 
love never can run smooth. If its course be 
smooth and tranquil, it is not true; for love, 
to be known in all its truthfulness, in all its 
depth and intensity, and to acquire an abiding 
character, must be encountered by opposing 
obstacles. But Helen’s love for Henry was not 
the offspring of opposition. She was conscious 
of his innate worth and purity, and she felt, be- 
sides, that James was the author of her father’s 
suspicions, for he had not been able to conceal 
from her the dark deceitfulness of his character. 
Man may impose upon his fellow-man, yet he 
cannot always hide himself from the penetrat- 
ing eye of woman. 

The knowledge of Helen’s undiminished 
affection for Henry, increased the rancour of 
James’s heart, and only rendered him the more 
intent upon his object ; and in aid of his designs, 
while the wound which he had made in Henry’s 
character was fresh and bleeding, an opportunity 
occurred of dealing towards him an effectual and 
a final blow. A letter, containing a sum of 
money, for Mr. Allister, came by post one 
morning to the counting-house; this letter James 
got possession of without being seen by any one, 
and, after abstracting its contents, he committed 
it to the flames. Upon an investigation taking 
place, he succeeded, by a series of well-contrived 
circumstances, to cast the guilt upon Henry. 
In fact, the stolen money was found in a desk 
of Henry’s, in his lodgings, to which it was be- 
lieved no one had access but himself; but James 
had a key, which made it as patent to him as to 
his cousin. Besides, it was established that 
Henry was the first to enter the counting-house 
that morning on which the robbery took place. 
All this was believed to place his guilt beyond 
adoubt, and to Mr. Allister, whose mind was 
predisposed against him, it was as demonstrative 


as if he had been taken in the fact. Yet, when 
the discovery was made, Mr. Allister suffered 
not one word of upbraiding to escape him. No 
father could have looked upon his child with an 
eye of more intense pity, than he looked upon 
the young man, as, overcome with dismay and 
anguish, he leaned his head upon his cousin’s 
shoulder. “‘ Henry,” said he, “ you and I must 
now part; I have done with you for ever; the 
laws of your country require that I should be- 
come your prosecutor, but I cannot. I will place 
a sum of money at your disposal—take it, and 
leave England; you may yet be able to retrieve 
your lost character in a foreign land.” Havin, 
said this, he left the apartment, letting fall a 
tear as he hastily closed the door. His words 
went to Henry’s heart like a dagger. For a 
moment he felt himself desolate—forsaken ; but 
it was only for a moment. He indignantly 
dashed away the tears that had gathered in his 
eyes; he knew that he was innocent, and there- 
fore he became resolute. Yet he saw his only 
course was to leave a land where he was already 
attainted as a criminal. He fixed upon the 
island of Antigua as his future abode, and in a 
few days was prepared to take his departure. 
Anxious as Henry was to leave a place where 
existence was now painful to him, there was one 
being whom he wished once more to see, and 
that was Helen. She had never told her love, 
and he, on his part, had never ventured to 
address her on such a theme; yet he often 
indulged the hope that the time would come 
when Helen would be his; but that hope was 
now gone for ever. Still he thought, that, if 
he could but see her once more, just to bid her 
farewell—to assure her he was innocent of all 
that was laid to his charge, and to hear her say 
that she believed him to be so, he would leave 
England with a lighter and a happier heart. 
This last desire, however, was denied him. Mr. 
Allister had forbidden Helen to hold any inter- 
course with him, and, painful as it was, she 
knew too well the respect due to the commands 
of a parent, to think for a moment of violating 
them, She listened to all that was brought 
against Henry in silence, and, strange and won- 
derful as all the circumstances seemed to be, she 
could not for an instant believe him the guilty 
and fallen creature her father thought him. 
There is adepth and a mystery in woman’s love 
which man cannot fathom. When the object of 
her affections has become odious and hateful in 
the eyes of all others, and he stands lone and 
desolate in the world, an outcast among men, 
she only clings to him closer and closer, and 
loves him more passionately than ever. It was 
only now that Helen knew the strength of her 
affection for Henry—that her heart revealed to 
her the full measure of her devotedness to him. 
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On the morning on which he was to take his 
leave, a small parcel was handed to him, by an 
unknown messenger. He found it to contain a 
bible. It was inscribed on the blank page, ‘To 
Henry.” He knew the handwriting—it was 
Helen’s. One of the leaves was doubled down 
at the xxxvii. Psalm. He read the whole Psalm 
with intense interest. The following verses 
particularly struck him :— 

‘Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him: 
fret not thyself because of him who prospereth 
in his way, because of the man who bringeth 
wicked devices to pass.” 

“The wicked plotteth against the just, and 
gnasheth upon him with his teeth. The Lord 
shall laugh at him ; for he seeth that his day is 
coming.” 

*“* The steps of a good man are ordered by the 
Lord: and he delighteth in his way. Though 
he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down ; for 
the Lord upholdeth him with his hand.” 

‘“‘T have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay-tree: yet he 
passed away, and, lo, he was not; yea, I sought 
him, but he could not be found.” 

“Yes,” thought Henry, as he closed the bible, 
and placed it in his bosom, ‘though I am an 
orphan, and an outcast among men, though I 
am fallen, I shall not be utterly cast down. I 
will rest in the Lord, and wait patiently.” 

Aftera speedy voyage, Henry reached Antigua, 
and there, in the mean time, we must leave him 
to push his fortune, that we may watch over 
the career of his cousin at home. 

James was not more astonished than delighted 
at the success of his scheme. And, now that 
Henry was removed, he plied his suit to Helen 
with all imaginable diligence ; and, seconded as 
it was by the evident countenance of her father, 
he never dreamed of failure; but in this he was 
mistaken. After six months’ unceasing atten- 
tions, he found himself as far from the object of 
his wishes as ever; in fact, he could not fail to 
observe, that Helen grew colder towards him, 
the more earnestly he pressed his suit. Every 
expedient failed. He assumed the gentleness 
of the dove—practised every art of kindness and 
conciliation — affected a love for those refine- 
ments which not only lend a charm to human 
intercourse, but purify and elevate the feelings ; 
but all these arts proving useless, he at last re- 
sumed his own nature, and threatened to draw 
down upon her the displeasure of her father. 
Now only, was the usual calmness of her temper 
ruffled. Helen detected in this threat the inso- 
lence of the bravado, and darting at him a look 
of the deepest scorn, such as woman only in her 
injured pride can give, she forbade him ever 
again to speak to her on the subject of love, 
under the penalty of withdrawing her presence 


whenever he came beneath her father’s roof, 
She knew her father too well, to dread for an 
instant that he would attempt to force her in- 
clinations in a matter in which her own feelings 
should alone be consulted. 

James at length relinquished the pursuit in 
despair; but it was only to change one passion 
for another. Soon after the commencement of 
his apprenticeship, he had formed an acquaint- 
ance with some young men, engaged, like 
himself, in mercantile pursuits, but who were 
greatly addicted to gambling. Once or twice 
he had visited with them, a notorious gaming- 
house, but his passion for Helen, and his in- 
tense desire to destroy his rival, so entirely 
absorbed every other feeling or wish of his 
mind, that his incipient love for gaming had 
been, if not extinguished, at least smothered 
for a time. Now, however, his former pro- 
pensity revived, and his love of gaming became 
as violent as had been his desire to possess 
Helen; yet all was conducted with such se- 
crecy and cunning, and so well could he dis- 
semble, that few beyond the immediate circle 
of his acquaintance, ever suspected he had 
fallen the victim of so ruinous a vice. Mr. 
Allister, now well advanced in years, had en- 
trusted James with the chief management of 
his concerns; he had realised an ample fortune, 
and was about to retire from business, making 
over the concern to James, when the discovery 
of an extensive series of forgeries on his name, 
put an end to his determination. It now ap- 
peared that James was the delinquent ; a bold 
and reckless man, he played deep, and to 
supply himself with the requisite funds, had 
resorted to this expedient. He immediately 
fled, no one knew whither, though, from the 
suddenness of the discovery, it was generally 
believed he was slenderly provided with funds, 

Years flew past, and Helen continued to 
watch over her father, and to perform her usual 
part at his Saturday parties; these the old gen- 
tleman still continued to have, and resolved to 
have, till the close of his journey. To all, 
however, it was apparent, that these parties 
were not the same to Helen as they used to be. 
Her thoughts seemed busy, not with the present, 
but the past; and though she took her accus- 
tomed seat at the piano, yet the tunes she 
played, and the songs she sang, were of a 
melancholy cast, which by no means harmo- 
nised with the happy purpose of the meeting. 
But for Mr. Allister’s violin, which now and 
then struck in with a gladsome air, the scene 
would have worn a complexion sadly at variance 
with the recollections of former days. 

No certain intelligence had been received of 
James after his flight, but an occasional rumour 
concerning him reached home. One _ person 
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reported that he had met him in one of the 
West India islands, habited in the garb of a 
sailor; and another, that he had seen him on 
board a privateer, which had made an unsuc- 
cessful attack upon the vessel in which he was 
sailing in the South Seas, 

Of Henry, however, more frequent, and 
more favourable accounts were heard; fortune 
indeed had smiled upon him, from the first 
moment of his landing in Antigua. He soon 
became one of the most extensive merchants 
in the island, carrying on a considerable traffic 
with New York and other places in America. 
Henry, in the prosecution of his business, was 
led to make occasional voyages to New York. 
On one of these occasions, as he was passing 
along a street in rather an unfrequented part of 
that city, he was accosted by a man beseeching 
him for charity. Though such applications are 
not unusual in a large and populous city, there 
was something in this man’s appearance, and 
so deep and mournful in the tones of his voice, 
that Henry could not resist his petition. As 
he turned to bestow his charity, and extended 
his hand for that purpose, the mendicant seized 
him by the wrist, and fixed upon him a look 
so piercing, that Henry almost shrunk from his 
gaze. Fearing some personal violence, he 
commanded him to stand back, and attempted 
to shake him off, but the beggar clung to him, 
and held him as firmly as if he had been in the 
grasp of death. The old man, for such he 
seemed, glared wildly upon him, and withdrew 
not his gaze for a single instant. Henry knew 
not what to do—the evening was closing in, the 
street was lone and deserted: he again attempted 
to undo the grasp which detained him, but the 
hand of the mendicant adhered as closely to his 
wrist, as if it had formed part of himself. ‘* Let 
me go,” said Henry, “or I will do you some 
violence.” The beggar gasped for breath; at 
length he said in a low and feeble voice, ‘‘ Henry 
Raswald, do you not know me?” “Not I, ’’said 
Henry; ‘‘ but my name, how came you by it?” 
“Do you not know your cousin?” asked the 
beggar. Henry stared at him in amazement; so 
completely was he changed, that he could scarcely 
trace a single lineament of his cousin’s features. 
His face was thin and emaciated ; his eyes were 
sunken in his head; a deep scar seamed his 
brow ; part of his upper lip was gone, as if hewn 
of in some deadly strife; his hair, but for the 
filth which attached to it, would have been grey ; 
his feet were uncovered, and his garments, com- 
posed of the mixed costumes of various nations, 
hung around him in a thousand tatters. Henry 
had never before beheld so complete a picture 
of abject misery. ‘I am indeed your cousin,” 
tontinued the beggar, ‘‘ that same James who 
| 


| 


Was your playmate, your school companion, 


your Here his voice failed him. He 
looked upon Henry with an intenser gaze than 
ever, and sank at his feet with a groan, which 
told how fierce was the agony with which he 
was contending. Henry looked around for some 
one to assist him in carrying James hence, but 
no one was near. After a little he revived, and 
looking up in Henry’s face, said, ‘* Carry me 
somewhere, anywhere; only suffer me not to 
die in the street like a dog, for I am dying. 
The cold hand of death is now upon me, I feel 
it here!’ he said, laying his hand upon his 
throat. Henry raised him upon his feet, and 
succeeded in conducting him to a small inn 
which luckily was near. Henry saw that his 
cousin's days were indeed fast hastening to their 
close. He had him instantly put to bed, and 
on his giving directions that a medical man 
should be called, James said that medical aid 
was useless. “ Mine,” said he, ‘is nota disease 
of the body—it is deeper still; ‘tis a disease of 
the soul; ’tis hell that is burning here; I feel 
it!” Henry endeavourcd to soothe him, but the 
usual topics of consolation only served to aggra- 
vate his pain. “‘ You know not,” he said, “ what 
a wretch I have been. No fiend out of hell 
ever committed more wickedness than I have 
done; and you, Henry, have been the subject 
of my vilest machinations. I am glad that T 
have found you. Iwnever prayed but once, and 
that was, that God might send you in my way, 
and I[ might confess in your ear, before I died, 
the wrongs I haddone you. My prayer, offered 
only this morning, has been answered, and now 
listen :—I persuaded our employer that you were 
agambler; it was I that took the money from the 
letter, and placed it in your desk, and thus drove 
you from your home, an outcast, and a suspected 
criminal, and all to possess myself of one whom I 
knew you loved, and who loved you in return ; 
not that I loved her much, but because I could 
not bear that she should be possessed by another.” 
“This cannot be!” exclaimed Henry. “It 
is even so,” said the wretched. man, “ but I 
have fallen the victim of my own villany ; it 
has all recoiled on my own head. I deceived 
and ruined you, who were my friend, and who 
loved me as a brother. I robbed and cheated 
my best benefactor ; but ruin has tracked my 
footsteps, wherever I have gone. I cannot tell 
you all that I have done and suffered, since | 
fled from England. I have been a trafficker in 
human flesh and blood: but hush! did you 
not hear that cry?’ and he clasped Henry’s 
arm convulsively; ‘it is the screams of the 
poor wretches whom we threw overboard to 
lighten our vessel, to aid our escape, when 
pursued ; it is the wail of the sufferers, rising 
amid the ruins of the smoking villages, which 
marked the red career of the pirate. But why 
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do I harrow your feelings? Look on me, 
Henry; see what I am; to this it has all come 
at last.” He sunk back exhausted on his pil- 
low, and Henry knelt by his bedside in the 
humble attitude of prayer. 

The morning was far advanced. James slept 
soundly, from a powerful draught which the 
physician had administered to him, and while 
he still slept, Henry wandered out to breathe 
the fresh air of the morning, for he had sat 
beside James’s bed watching till now, and he 
felt fevered and excited by the extraordinary 
nature of all that had happened. He wan- 
dered musingly along, until he came to the 
harbour; the city was still hushed in slumber, 
and the only object which gave token of ani- 
mation was a vessel which had just entered the 
bay, and was letting down her anchor. Her 
rigging was torn and shattered, and everywhere 
she bore signs of having encountered a severe 
storm. Henry was about to retrace his steps 
to the inn, when his attention was farther ar- 
rested by a small boat leaving the vessel, having 
on board what seemed to be some of the pas- 
sengers. He watched its progress to the shore, 
with that interest which every one feels towards 
a stranger vessel, though he be ignorant of 
every thing concerning her, nor suspects her 
to be the bearer of good or bad tidings to him. 
As it neared the landing-place, Henry recog- 
.| nized among the passengers Helen and her 
father! Though both were considerably changed 
since he last saw them, yet their features were 
too deeply engraven in his memory to occasion 
the slightest doubt of their identity. Mr. Al- 
lister did not appear older than Henry had 
reason to suspect; but Helen, he thought, 
looked as if she had risen from a bed of sick- 
ness, her look was so languid and her cheek 
so pale. In a few minutes they stood upon 
the wharf, not many yards from where Henry 
was watching their progtess. He hesitated for 
a moment whether to accost them or not; but 
aware how completely he could now vindicate 
his character his hesitation was only for a mo- 
ment. Their greetings were mutual. Helen 
alone hung back, as if for a time uncertain 
whether he who now stood before her was really 
Henry, or the creation of her own bewildered 
fancy. Henry, observing her agitation, pro- 
posed that they should proceed to an hotel. 
A conveyance was procured, and as they drove 
through the still silent streets of New York, 
Mr. Allister explained to Henry the cause of 
their appearance in that part of the world. 
Helen had for some years suffered much in her 
health ; every means had been tried for her res- 
toration, when, as the only remaining expe- 
dient, her medical adviser had recommended 
her a sea voyage. They fixed to go with one 


of his own vessels, which traded to Jamaica, 
but on their way thither they were surrounded 
by a dense fog, which lasted for eight days, 
and during which they wandered far out of their 
way. This was succeeded by a tremendous 
storm, which drove them still further out of 
their course. Finding themselves near the 
coast of North America, they resolved to visit 
New York, and at the same time repair the 
damage their vessel had suffered from the storm. 
Henry, in his turn, detailed his unexpected 
meeting with his cousin, and the extraordinary 
nature of the disclosures which he had made 
to him. As he concluded his narrative, which, 
even as he told it, looked like a dream, the 
coach drew up at the door of an hotel, where 
having seen Helen lodged, Mr. Allister and 
Henry hastened to the place where the dyi 
man lay. When they entered they learned 
that James had been awake for some time, but 
was in a state of delirium. They hurried to 
his apartment, and as they approached the bed, 
he extended his hand to Henry, whom alone 
he seemed to recognise, saying, ‘‘ This is kind 
of you, Henry; I am glad you have come; I 
have been dreaming ; pateen I was in En- 
gland in prison, and loaded with chains; that 
I was surrounded with tormentors, but that 
you came and drove them away, and that 
Mr. Allister also came, and that I confessed to 
him how I had wronged you and plotted your 
ruin; all, Henry, all that I told you last 
night.” ‘‘Mr. Allister is here,” whi 
Henry; “he has come to forgive you.” 
Where ?”’ exclaimed James, leaping from his 
bed, as if endowed with superhuman energy. 
For a moment he stood erect upon the floor, 
gazing wildly round, and then staggering for- 
ward apace, he fell dead at Henry’s feet. They 
raised him from the floor, but the vital spark 
was extinct; the soul of the wretched man had 
gone to its reckoning. 

Twenty years have elapsed since the occur- 
rences above detailed ; Henry has long been 
the wealthiest and most respectable merchant 
in L——, and Helen has presented him with a 
happy and numerous family. Mr. Allister’s 
old arm-chair has long had a place assigned to 
it in Henry’s parlour, and there Helen watches 
over her father with her wonted care and assi- 
duity. He completed his ninetieth year last 
birth-day ; and though he totters in his walk, 
and his few remaining hairs emulate the snow 
in whiteness, he has lost none of his usual 
gaiety and cheerfulness. The Saturday parties 
are still observed, and though another Helen 
presides at the piano, one memorial of the olden 
time remains in the still pleasant, though some- 
what tremulous strains of Mr. Allister’s violin. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES--NO. |. 


THE HOUSE OF STANLEY. 
[Continued from page 158.] 


Edward Stanley, younger brother of the third 
Earl of Derby, deserves to be ‘‘ remembered in 
his line.” He served under the Earl of Leicester, 
in Holland, where he performed a singular feat of 
valour. In an assault of the fort of Zalphen, 
a Spaniard within the fort striking at him with 
his lance, he caught hold of it, and held so 
fast, that he was drawn up by it into the fort ; 
at which, the garrison supposing the besiegers 
had effected an entrance, precipitately fled, 
and he took possession of the fort! For this 

ant action he was knighted by the Earl of 

icester, and received a pension of one hun- 
dred marks per annum, and a gift of forty 
pounds. He afterwards disgraced his arms, and 
forfeited his honourable fame by treason, in 
favour of Spain, and died in obscure exile. 

Ferdinand, eldest son of the last Earl, suc- 
ceeded his father, but did not long enjoy the 
dignity of the earldom, dying an unnatural 
death, probably by poison, though attributed 
at the time to witchcraft. Some conspirators 
against Queen Elizabeth endeavoured to per- 
suade him to set up a claim to the throne, in 
right of his great grandmother, Mary, daughter 
of Henry VII., and their overtures being in- 
dignantly rejected, they had recourse to threats 
against his life, which were-equally neglected ; 
but a few months after these menaces he died 
asudden and torturous death, “to the great 
perplexity of his physicians.” His vomit was 
very violent, and so corroding that it stained 
the silver andirons, and the putrefaction of his 
body was very rapid. There was found, we 


are told, in his chamber, a little image made of 


wax, with hairs of the colour of his in the belly 
of it, “which occasioned divers speculations 
and constructions concerning the nature, mean- 
ing, and effects thereof.” ‘‘ But,” says the his- 
torian (1741), “I have met with no remarks 
from the curious of that age touching the real 
being, existence, or power of witches and wiz- 
ards, then or at any time in the world ; nor with 
any observations made by them upon this ex- 
traordinary event ; therefore I submit so critical 
and abstruse a point to be discussed by the 
learned of our own times.” Probably the unfor- 
tunate Earl's master of the horse, who absconded 
during his illness with one of his best horses, 
needed no such abstruse solution of the case. 
He left three daughters but no male issue. 
Sir William Stanley, his younger brother, was 
abroad at the time of his death, and upon his 
return did not establish his claim without a 


severe and tedious litigation, as from his long 
absence and poverty he was unknown and 
friendless. He was actually supplied with the 
funds necessary to commence his suit by some 
old tenants at Latham, who had known him 
when a child. The issue of the trial at length 
confirmed his claim toall the honours and estates 
of his brother, except the Baronies of Strange, 
Knocking, Mohun, Barnwell, Basset, and Lacy, 
and several other estates which were awarded 
to his nieces. 

In the year 1637, he withdrew from active 
life, surrendered to his son the whole of his 
property, reserving only one thousand pounds 
per annum during his life, and retired to a 
house built by himself on the side of the Dee, 
near Chester. 

The life of James, the great Earl of Derby, 
is a part of the History of England, and any 
detailed account of his eventful and morally 
brilliant, though unfortunate career, would far 
exceed our limits. However different opin- 
ions may exist as to the merits of the cause 
which he espoused in the momentous struggle 
of the civil war, and in whatever light his pub- 
lic actions may be viewed, he stands, and will 
ever remain in history, an eminent example of 
invincible fortitude, constancy, and courage. 
No reverses could shake his loyalty. The suc- 
cessive defeats of his party, the spoilation of 
his property, the imprisonment of his family, 
the execution of his sovereign, and the hope- 
less route at Worcester, on the one hand, and 
the great temptations for his defection frequently 
offered on the other, were alike unable to 
shake his fidelity. 

The celebrated defence of Latham by his 
brave lady (during his absence in the Isle of 
Man) is one of the most admirable achieve- 
ments of valour on record. The house was 
kept in the face of the republican army for 
three months, when the siege was abandoned 
on the approach of the royalist army under 
Prince Rupert. The Earl, who had returned 
from the Isle of Man for the purpose of re- 
lieving his lady, quickened the march of the 
army by a largess to the soldiers of three thou- 
sand pounds, raised by the sale of the Count- 
ess’s jewels, conveyed out of Latham by a 
sally. The second siege of Latham house, 
after the disastrous battle of Marston Moor, 
was distinguished, as well as the first, by pro- 
digies of valour on the part of the besieged, 
and was only terminated by the treachery of 
an Irish soldier. The two sieges cost the Par- 
liament six thousand men. 

The Earl’s personal bravery was particularly 
exhibited at the taking of Bolton, and the 
desperate action at Wigan. Bolton had been 
previously attempted and given up, but the 
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Earl declared, if the command were given to 
him, he would either lay his body in the ditch 
or take the town, and after a vigorous assault 
he effected a breach, and entered first himself, 
sword in hand. 

In the battle of Wigan his little band of 
six hundred cavalry were opposed by Colonel 
Silbourne, with a force of three thousand men. 
He lost three hundred and the enemy four hun- 
dred soldiers. He had two horses killed under 
him, received seven shots on the breast-plate, 
and thirteen cuts on his cap, and was severely 
wounded. 

Continuing to hold the Isle of Man, after 
the death of Charles I., his children, under a 
passport from Sir Thomas Fairfax, were per- 
mitted to return to Knowsley, and to receive a 
fifth part of his estate, the rest being confis- 
cated. They had not been here more than 
twelve months, when Birch of Birch, who had 
‘| an old grudge against the family,* made them 
all prisoners at Liverpool, and detained them 
there in cruel usage eighteen months. Gene- 
ral Fairfax, in reply to their complaints, offered 
the Earl not only their liberty, but his own 
security and the half of his confiscated estates, 
if he would deliver the Isle of Man to the 
Parliament. The offer was at once rejected ; 
his children, he said, must sub.nit to the mercy 
of God Almighty, and should never be re- 
deemed by his disloyalty. 

Other still more advantageous overtures were 
made to him at different periods, but met with 
the same contemptuous refusal. The follow- 
ing is his characteristic letter to Commissary 
General Ireton, in answer to offers made by 
him from the Parliament, of his whole estate, 
if- he would surrender the Isle of Man. 

Castletown, July 22d, 1649. 

Sir,—I received your letter with indignation 
and scorn, and return you this answer. I can- 
not but wonder whence you should gather any 
hopes from me, that I should, like you, prove 
treacherous to my sovereign, since you cannot 
but be sensible of my former actings in his 
late Majesty’s service; from which principles 
of loyalty I am no whit departed. I scorn 
your proffers, disdain your favour, and abhor 
your treason ; and am so far from delivering 
up this island to your advantage, that I will 
keep it to the utmost of my power to your de- 
struction. Take this for your final answer, 
and forbear any further solicitations ; for if you 
trouble me with any more messages on this 
occasion, I will burn the paper and hang the 
bearer. This is the immutable resolution, and 


* The Earl traiied Colonel Birch under a hay-cart at 
Manchester, whence he was popularly called the Earl of 
Derby's carter. 


shall be the undoubted practice, of him who ac- 
counts it his chief glory to be 


His Majesty’s most loyal and obedient 
servant, Dersy. 


After the battle of Worcester he was taken 
prisoner by a party of the enemy’s horse, com- 
manded by Major Edge, from whom he re- 
ceived quarter for life. He was tried by a 
court martial at Chester, in a spirit of vindic- 
tive ferocity ; and notwithstanding his plea of 
quarter granted him by the Parliamentary offi- 
cer to whom he surrendered, he was, in flagrant 
violation of military law, sentenced to be be- 
headed at Bolton-le-Moors within fourteen 
days. 

His son, Lord Strange, used every exertion 
to save his life, having ridden post to London 
in one day and night, and got his petition read 
in the House, but with no avail. The unfor-. 
tunate Earl received this news with Christian 
fortitude ; kneeling down he said, ‘* Domine, 
non mea voluntas, sed tua,”’ and prepared for 
death with that devotional spirit which had dis- 
tinguished him through life. 

His conduct in the interval between his trial 
and execution, and his deportment upon the 
scaffold, afford a most, exemplary instance of 
the sustaining power of religion. He was cer- 
tainly aided by an extraordinary constitutional 
firmness, but even this, remarkable as it was, 
could never have supported so noble a demea- 
nour, as far removed from unseemly levity as 
from imbecility. The night previous to his 
execution he said that he aforetime dreaded, that 
though the thoughts of death did never trouble 
him in fight with a sword in hand, it might 
somewhat startle him tamely to submit toa 
blow upon a scaffold ; “but,”’ said he, “I do find 
in myself an absolute change as to that opinion, 
and I bless God for it, who hath put this com- 
fort and courage into my soul. I can, with 
resignation to his Almighty will, as willingly 
lay down my head upon a block as ever I did 
upon a pillow.” 

‘On the fatal morning,” says the chaplain, who 
wrote a detailed and affecting account of his 
last days, ‘‘ my lord commanded Mr. Green- 
halgh to read the decalogue, and at the end of 
every commandment made his confession, and 
received absolution and the sacrament ; after 
which he called for pen and ink and wrote his 
last speech. When we were ready to go, he 
drank a cup of beer to my lady, lady Mary, 
and little master, and Mr. Archdeacon, and 
charged me to remember him to them all.” 

He left Chester Castle between twelve and 
one o'clock, 15th October, 1651. The seaffold 
was not ready—the people of the town refusing 
to aid in its erection, The interval he spent in 
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religious conversation and prayer. His con- 
cern for his family, he said, was over : ‘“‘ he was 
satisfied that God would be a husband and a 
father to them, into whose hands and almighty 
protection he committed them.” On his pas- 
sage to the scaffold, the people crying and 
praying on every side, he said, ‘‘ Good people, 
I thank you all; I beseech you pray for me to 
the last.” Having had liberty to address the 
people granted him, he appealed to them to 
witness his mercy and care to prevent blood- 
shed on the taking of that town: he declared 
his adherence to King Charles II., whom he 
commended to their allegiance, ‘‘and,” he con- 
tinued, ‘the Lord send us our king again, and 
the Lord send us our religion again. As for 
that which is practised now, it hath no name, 
and methinks there is more talk of religion 
than any real practice or good effect thereof. 
Truly for me, I die for God, the King, and the 
laws, and this makes me not ashamed of my 
life nor afraid at my death.” 

Turning to the executioner, he asked to see 
the axe, saying “‘ Come, friend, give it into my 
hands. I’ll neither hurt thee nor it, and it can- 
not hurt me, for I am not afraid of it.”” He then 
adjusted the block, and turned it towards the 
church, saying, ‘“‘ I will look towards thy sanctu- 
ary whilst I am here, and hope to live in thy 
heavenly sanctuary for ever hereafter.” Having 
laid his neck on the block to try, as he said, 
“how it fitted,” and giving the headsman two 
pieces of gold, with particular directions for 
the prompt execution of his duty on a given 
signal, he rose again, said to his friends, “ The 
Lord be with you all,—pray for me,” and kneel- 
ing, made a short private prayer, ending with 
the Lord’s prayer. Raising himself, he said, 
“The Lord bless my wife and children, and 
the Lord bless us all.” Then laying his neck 
upon the block, and stretching out his arms, he 
said, ‘‘ Blessed be God’s holy name for ever and 
ever, amen; let the whole earth be filled with 
his glory.” At the appointed signal the fatal 
stroke was levelled. He was buried at Orms- 
kirk. 

In this designedly ignominious, but really 
glorious manner, terminated his most calam- 
itous career. There is reason to believe, 
that had his counsel in the beginning of the 
civil troubles been acted upon, they would not 
have terminated so unfortunately, either to him 
or to the royal cause. The royal standard, in 
accordance with his advice, was originally in- 
tended to be set up at Warrington, and he 
calculated upon raising 10,000 mien. But no 
sooner had he began to levy his forces, than 
his enemies at court, working upon the unstable 
mind of the king, and representing the danger 
of the Earl’s too great power, and his relation 


to the crown, persuaded him to set up the 
standard at Nottingham; and the Earl was 
commanded immediately to repair thither, and 
was even deprived of the lieutenancy of Cheshire 
and Wales, and was subsequently subjected to 
other insults. He was thus obliged to begin 
his march with only 3,000 men, leaving be- 
hind him a nursery of rebellion, which was 
never subdued. At his death, his widow, the 
magnanimous Charlotte de Tremouille, was 
suffering a miserable imprisonment in the Isle 
of Man, which a captain Christian, whom the 
Earl had left in charge of the island, had basely 
surrendered. 

Charles, Lord Strange, succeeded to the 
dilapidated remnant of the family possessions. 
On the Restoration, a bill, which had passed 
both houses, for the restoration of the seques- 
tered estates, was actually refused by the un- 
grateful king. He died 21st December, 1672, 
and was succeeded by his son William, who 
died in the year 1702. 

James, the brother of the last-named noble- 
man, succeeded. He had served under the 
Prince of Orange in Holland and _ Ireland, 
where he highly ‘distinguished himself; he 
was twice carried off the field for dead. He 
was privy councillor to William III., Anne, 
and George I. He re-built Knowsley house, 
and caused an inscription to be cut in front of 
it, commemorating the base ingratitude of 
Charles II. to his grandfather. With his 
decease, February Ist 1735, terminated the 
direct line of the family, the Earldom passing 
to the present collateral branch. - L. B. 


[Our esteemed contributor has omitted to 
state that the Sir John Stanley referred in the 
introduction to the above notice was created 
Baron Stanley of Alderley in the county of 
Chester, by Her present Majesty, in May 1839. 
His eldest son, the Hon. Edward John Stanley, 
was M. P. for the northern division of Cheshire, 
until the dissolution of the late Parliament, 
and is at present one of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury in Lord Melbourne’s administration, 
—Ed. M. J.) 


StaveRY IN Syria.—The slave-market is one of the 
lions of Cairo; but slavery in Asia is in a much less 
alarming state than slavery in the cane plantations or 
vice-fisias of the West. e Negro, in Asia, becomes 
one of the family ; is secure of provision for life ; often 
becomes rich, and is very rarely ill-treated, They are 
brought to Cairo, chiefly at an early age, boys and girls, 
from ten to sixteen. In the market, instead of the rage 
and despair which we have so often heard described, they 
show their white teeth with laughter, and put out their 
tongues, to show that they are in health. They are, in 
fact, anxious to be bought, and their only sullenness 
arises from being too long neglected by purchasers, The 
rig for the Abyssinian and Circassian women is on the 

oor above, where Europeans are seldom admitted, the 
lordly Osmanlis reserving this display for themselves.— 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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America, Historical, Statistic, and Descriptive. 
By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. In 3 vols. 
London : Fisher, Son and Co. 1841, 


(Third Notice.]} 

The second volume of this work opens with 
an account of the origin of the settlement of 
Pennsylvania, the charter for which was granted 
to the founder by Charles the Second, in the 
year 1680. A number of very interesting par- 
ticulars are given of the early history of Wil- 
liam Penn, and of his espousal of the doctrines 
of the Society of Friends, by which it appears 
that he was first led to associate himself with 
that body from the impressions made on his 
mind by a Quaker preacher at Oxford. These, 
however, were soon effaced in his travels 
throughout Europe, but were renewed, on visit- 
ing Ireland in 1666, by again hearing the same 
preacher who had made so powerful an impres- 
sion on him at Oxford. The conditions on 
which Penn held his grant from the Crown 
were almost unlimited; he was empowered to 
make laws, raise armies, impose taxes, and 
punish by death, and the only reservations im- 
posed upon him were the annual payment of 
two bearskins, a tribute of one-fifth of the pre- 
cious metals discovered in the province, and 
the customs due to the King on articles of 
trade. Penn having published accounts of the 
advantages to be gained by emigrating, the first 
settlers sailed from London and Bristol in three 
ships, accompanied by Colonel Markham, a 
relative of Penn, as deputy governor of the 
province. Penn did not visit his new domain 
until 1682, and shortly after his arrival entered 
into a treaty with the Indians, the ratification 
of which has afforded the subject of West’s justly 
celebrated picture. Mr. Buckingham gives 
the following account of this interesting cere- 
mony :— 

The spot selected for this p was beneath a great 
elm-tree, that stood where one of the suburbs of Philadel- 
phia, called Kensington, is now built. Under this tree the 
Indians of the possessing tribe assembled, with their chief 
at their head ; and being all warriors, they were fully armed. 
They were here met by William Penn, at the head of a body 
of unarmed Quakers like himself; his only distinction from 
his companions being the use of a blue silk sash, and the 
holding in his hands the parchment roll on which the pre- 
viously negotiated treaty had been written ont. 

After an interchange of congratulations, Penn addressed 
the Indians, through the medium of an interpreter ; and the 
following was the substance of his address :—He appealed to 
the Great Spirit, whom both parties acknowledged as the 
searcher of hearts, for the sincerity of his desire to live at 
peace with all men. They had come unarmed, because it 
was not their custom to use arms of any kind. He desired 
that whatever was done between them should be for the 
equal advantage of both races. He read the terms of the 
purchase agreed to by them for their lands, the amount of 


which has never been ascertained ; but having obtained their 
assent to the sum as suflicient, it was then paid, and the 
various articles of merchandise which the Quakers had 
brought were then tendered to the Indians as presents or 
gifts, over and above the purchase money, which they also 
accepted. They were further offered the common use of the 
land for their own purposes, as long as they might need it; 
they were assured that they shonld be consideded of the 
same flesh and blood with the white race ; and the 
ment-roll being presented to the Indians, to be by them pre- 
served for their posterity, they signified their cordial assent 
to all the conditions it contained, and declared their deter- 
mination to live with William Penn and his descendants in 
peace and frieudship, so long as the sun and moon should 
endnre. 

“Such was the touching and solemn scene of equity and 
good faith, by which the ratification of this treaty was com. 
pleted ; and the subsequent faithful adherence to its condi- 
tions by the Quakers, gave them a degree of sanctity in the 
estimation of the Indians, that has never been enjoyed by 
any other Europeans. It is said that no instance has ever 
occurred in which a person kuown to be a Quaker has re. 
ceived a personal insult or injury from a native Indian; and 
when these last were at war with every other class of Euro- 
pean settlers, they invariably exempted the Quakers from 
their hostility ; for to those who neither used, nor even wore 
weapons of any kind, it was deemed by them a sort of cowar- 
dice and sacrilege combined, to lift the club or the toma 
hawk of war.” 


After entering into a minute detail of the 
history of the state, Mr. Buckingham proceeds 
to a description of Philadelphia, the capital, 
although not the seat of legislation, of the pro- 
vince. The hall in which the Declaration of 
American Independence was signed is stated 
still to exist, and to be held in such reverence 
that on some alterations being made, the people 
unanimously demanded its restoration, and now 
point it out to strangers with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Among other institutions, Mr. 
Buckingham visited the Philosophical Society, 
in company with the secretary, where he met 
the venerable Dr. Dupongaeu. 


“ These genilemen,” he states, “ were each above ei 
years of age, and yet both were strong in body and mi 
They each preserved, in a remarkable degree, and in all their 
original freshness, the peculiarities of their respective nations, 
England and France, and yet nothing could be more friendly 
or affectionate than their intercourse. 


“Tt was in the panos: of these venerable relics of the 
olden time, who were each personally acquainted with most 
of the great characters of the American revolution—Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, and others—that we sat 
in the chair of Columbus, an antique, upright, black polished 
chair, covered all over with various devices, and, like some 
of the old chairs of Henry the Seventh's time, in England; 
in the chair of Jefferson, with its moveable writing desk 
affixed, on which the original draft of the Declaration of In- 
dependence was penned ;—in the chair occupied by Frank- 
lin, in the Assembly which adopted that Declaration, 

in which he affixed his si: ire to that magna charta of 
American liberty. Here we had the pleasure to read the 
original draft and amended copy, such as it was made after 
the revision of a select committee, to whom this duty was 
entrusted, and to compare both with the printed copy first 
issued from the American press; and at the same time to be 
looking upon an original portrait of William Penn, taken 
from the life, while a young man, before he became a Quaker, 
and habited in the half-court and half military dress of the 
days of Charles the Second. All these were —— 
and associations so new and interesting, that we longed 
pe ger several hours, and were delighted during the whole 
time. 


[To be continued.} 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG, 


PETER SIMPLE'S ADVENTURES WITH A 
CLOCK. 


(From Peter Parley's “ Annual.”) 
(Continued from page 159.) 


Peter's father came in shortly after this; he was just 
going to call at the school. When he saw Peter, he looked 
at the clock, and said, “So you have stopped away from 
school this afternoon, have you? Come, Sir, march to bed 
immediately. No words.” Saying this, he drove him up 
stairs without farther delay. 

The servant was then sent to put him to bed. She, how- 
ever, was what is called a good-natured girl, and brought up 
athick slice of bread and butter under her apron; she also 
contrived to bring up a little mug of tea. Poor Peter was 
very glad of this. After a short time he got into bed, and, 
sobbing awhile, fell asleep. When he got to sleep, he began 
dreaming about the clock. He thought that it walked up 
stairs aud stood before the bed; that its hands turned round 
and round with a rapid whirl, and every now and then stood 
at the hours 9, 12, 2, 5, while the door in its front opened 
and shut several times, showing him sumething in the form 
of a skeleton. 

Peter awoke in a great fright; it was just day-break. The 
clock was still in his eyes. He pulled the clothes over him 
—then he paused awhile—then he listened; it became a 
little lighter, and he had more courage. The first beam of 
the rising sun threw a red ray on the upper aa of the 

ili Peter listened—the clock was ticking ; he listened 
again—suddenly it struck four. 

“There it is again! Now is the time to do forit. Shall 
I?” He listened again; all was silent. 


is my knife?” Then he drew 
laid on the chair by the bed-side, and fumbled in his pockets 
for his knife. ‘“ Oh, here it is,” said he; “ but—oh! I have 
not got the key; it is in the hole of the old tree. What 
thall Ido? I will creep down stairs. I think I know how 
the doors are fastened. Hush!" He got up, put on his 
dothes very quietly. His heart, however, would not lie 
quiet at all, but beat, beat, beat, at his side, as if it wanted 
to force its way through. 

“What can make my heart beat so?” said Peter. “I 
know Iam not afraid; if I were, I would do for this clock 
wmehow; for I have suffered enough through it.” And 
then he thought of the scoldings, and floggings, and fastings 
of the last day or two. 

So he crept down stairs very gently, undrew the bolts of 
the door which led to the garden, lifted the great bar of the 
outer door, and took off the chain; presently he found 
himself in the open air. 

He ran to the tree, in the hole of which he had hid the 
key of the clock-case; having secured it, he ran on tip-toe 
back again. He went into the hall, where the clock was, 
but he could scarcely see it, as the shutters were not opened. 
Just as he was feeling for the key-hole, he thonght of his 
inife. “Oh,” said he, “plague take it, that is up stairs; I 
left it on the bed.” So the silly boy crept up stairs very 
gently, obtained the knife, and was soon before the clock- 
case again. 

“Now for it,’ said he, as he opened his knife. All was 
lent. He stood with the knife in one hand, and the key 
i the other—now the key is in the lock—he turns it—the 
door opened. Peter got a glimpse of two or three long cords, 
md two long round brown-looking things, which startled 
tim, for he had never seen the inside of a clock before. 
| He listened—he trembled; but he drew his knife, and 
ttretched his hand out to cut the cords. Just as the edge of 
it however, touched the string, the loud alarum bell of the 
began ringing at a violent rate ; the alarum weight ran 
town with a loud grating noise, and Peter dopped down on 
the — terribly frightened. 

noise went off, and all was still again. Peter listened; 
‘thing was to be heard but the regular tick of the clock. 
Aye,” said Peter, “1 have given him a cut, and he has 


cried out. I must do for him now, as he will rouse father 
and mother. There,” said he, “you tell-tale, take that,” 
(here he made a plunge with his knife at the cord,) “and 
that,” said he, “ and another—there.” 

In an instant the weights dopped down with a loud and 
dreadful crash; a slight jingle of the bell was heard; one 
tick—a click—it was over, and a red fluid guished out from 
the bottom of the clock-case. 

“ Aye,” suid Peter, “it is his blood; I have killed him— 
he does not tick—he is dead.” 

Peter then ran up stairs, scarcely knowing where he went 
to, jumped into bed with his clothes on, rolled himself up in 
the sheets, and listened. All was silent. “ He will never tell 
tales of me again,” said Peter ; “I am glad he is done for.” 

Presently he heard Sarah getting up in the next room; 
after a little she went down stairs. Peter heard her open 
the front parlour shutters; then she cried out, and ran up 
stairs; she knocked loudly at her mistress’s door. “ Oh, 
Ma'am,” said she, “ here are thieves in the house! Murder! 
Fire! Help! Murder!” 

Mr. Simple was in a few minutes down stairs: he noticed 
all the doors to be open. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “ somebody has 
been at the clock! The cords are cut! and, I declare, the 
four bottles of wine, which I placed at the bottom of the 
case, to be handy when I wanted them, are all broken to pieces 
by the falling of the weights! What does all this mean?” 

“T am sure I don't know, Sir,” said Sarah, who sobbed as 
if she had been attacked instead of the clock. 

“Ha! aknife! Why, it is Peter's pocket-knife! What 
can this mean?” 

“ As sure as I am alive,” said Sarah, “ that silly 
been and cut the cords. 
the clock the other day.” 

Mr. Simple, without saying another word, went up to 
Peter, who was trembling under the bed-clothing. “ Peter,” 
said he, in an angry tone, “ Peter, you are avery little boy, 
but a very great simpleton.” 

“Aye, Peter,” said his father, “ if I was only half as fond 
of striking as that poor clock was, I should get a rod and 
make you remember this trick, I can assure you. You 
have murdered the clock, and you must be tried for it. I 
am afraid it will go very hard with you. What have you to 
say for yourself? The clock is done for.” 

“ Oh, father,” said Peter, “there is no good ina clock; it 
is only a big tell-tale. We shall do very well without it. 
Do torgive me this once ; do, there is a dear father.” 

“I suppose you think,” said Mr. Simple, “ that now you 
have destroyed the clock, I shall not know when you ought 
to go to school, or when you ought to come home; but do 
you know, young gentleman, that I have a watch in my 
pocket ? and if I had no watch, do you think I should not 
know the time? Why, the snn w tell me every day. 

“ I suppose you know, that when the sun rises, it is aa 
morning, and when it sets, it is called evening. You have 
your breakfast in the morning, and your supper in the even- 
ing. Is it not so?” 

“Yes,” said Peter. 

“ Well, there was once a time when people used to have 
no other way of measuring time, than by looking at the sun; 
and as they could not tell exactly the time of day by it, as 
it varied much in its time of rising in various parts of the 
year, it led to a great deal of ion, and so various 
mmueans were taken to measure time. 

“ It was found out that the sun came to the same place in 
the heavens at particular times; and every time the earth 
went round the sun, it was agreed it should be called a year. 
Well, then, this year had to be divided into equal parts; 
although this could not be done exactly ; but at last, after a 
great deal of study, it was divided into 365 days, 5 hours, 
and 49 minutes nearly. Then each day was also divided 
into twenty-four parts, called hours; and the hours into 
sixty parts, called minutes ; and the minutes into sixty parts, 
called seconds. But I can tell you no more about clocks 
and watches now; but if you will make haste and dress 
yourseif, and come down stairs to breakfast, I will show 
you what a wonderful invention a clock is.” 

Thus saying, Peter's father left the chamber, while Peter 
dressed himself, and went down stairs, feeling himself a 
greater Peter Simple than ever. 


boy has 
I heard him say he would do for 


up for a long time yet,’ thought he. “He would be qniet 
enough by breakfast-time, I dare say. Let me see! Where 
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A SONG OF FAREWELL. 
“ When will you think of me, kind friends.""— Hemans. 


When will ye think of me? Oh let it be 
When night’s approaching gloom spreads o’er the lea, 
When round the winter’s hearth, and cheerful blaze 
Ye hold sweet converse of = happy days, 

hen think of me. 


When Autumn’s tints are spread upon the woods, 
And the bright sunlight throws its gorgeous floods 
Upon their hues ; when bush and brake are laid 
In the soft brilliancy by sunset made. 

Then think of me. 
When by some gurgling stream ye dreaming lie, 
Where arching trees shut out the noontide sky, 
And linger o’er some rich pure strain of old, 
By one of Poetry’s inspired ones told, 

Then think of me. 


When on the hallowed morn the breezes’ swell 

Wafts forth the music of the Sabbath bell, 

In the hush’d hour of holiness and pray’r, 

When ye ask blessings for your lov’d ones there, 
hen think of me. 


When will ye think of me? Oh blend my name 
With what ye love the most ; let it remain 
A link of recollections to the past 
Which was too beautiful on Earth to last ; 
Blend it with music’s strain ; and when ye tell 
Tales of the early dead, who loved ye well, 

Then think of me. 

J.A.C, 


Burxe.—The slightest incident was, at some 
times, sufficient to divert this great man, irre- 
trievably, from the gravest subject. Pending 
the celebrated Begum Question, Sir Philip 
Francis went down express to Beaconsfield ; 
carrying with him the notes and materials of a 
speech which he had prepared with great care 
and labour, in order to lay them before Mr. 
Burke, and to have the benefit of his advice 
and correction. On his arrival he was told that 
Mr. Burke was in the garden, whither he at 
once hastened, as there was no time to lose. 
Sir Philip announced his errand, and produced 
his papers; but Mr. Burke holding towards 
hima grasshopper, which he held in his hand, 
ran on thus:—‘ Did you ever consider the 
conformation of a grasshopper? I never stu- 
died it before, and am quite delighted by it. 
It is a singularly beautiful creature, and well 
deserving of attention. I don’t know that I 
ever remarked so delicate and perfect a con- 
formation.” ‘ But, Sir,” rejoined the annoyed 
Sir Philip, “I have brought all my papers on 
the Begum Question, and want your advice ; 
if you would hear the speech I have prepared, 
there is not 2 moment to be lost.” ‘‘ The Begum 
Question: oh yes ; let me hear your notes by 
all means.” Sir Philip drew forth his papers 
and began. He had proceeded some way, and 
felt that he had quite got hold of his auditor, 
when Mr. Burke broke out—*‘I should be glad 


to know the classical name for the grasshopper; 
I doubt indeed whether they had any name for 
it. They say the Romans called it cicada, 
but I apprehend the cicada was altogether a 
different species.” Sir Philip was struck mute, 
pocketed the papers, and returned to town, 
The Begum Question was lost in the chirpings 
of a grasshopper! 

Tue ITiInERANT HARDWAREMAN.—The next 
article he offered was a brass chamber candle. 
stick, with snuffers and extinguisher. ‘ There’s 
an out-and-outer,” cried he, “ bright enough 
to light you to bed without a candle—aint it a 
shiner? In six months you may save the price 
of it in soap, fuller’s earth, and plaster. For 
the dish will prevent the grease from falling on 
the floor, and the light from breaking your 
shins against the bed-posts. Why there’s actu- 
ally brass enough in it to make a warming-pan, 
or give a bashful man the countenance of a 
Yorkshireman! If any young woman is about 
to set up housekeeping she shall have it for 
two shillings. At any rate ’tis dirt cheap as 
an ornament for eighteen pence! Eighteen 
pence! Why the security is worth the money; 
for if any has a husband addicted to liquor, she 
has only to stick a candle into it—go to sleep, 
and leave him to see himself to bed whenever 
he pleases! It has such a convenient nozzle 
too, that a long six or a rushlight will equally 
suit it. Only eighteen pence, Ma’am! Thank 
ye. Your husband will thank you too, depend 
on’t, and you'll both go to bed lighter for it— 
Sherwood’s Miscellany. 


“You had better ask for manners than mo- 
ney,” said a finely-dressed gentleman to a 
beggar boy who asked for alms. ‘I asked for 
what I thought you had the most of,” was the 
reply of the little mendicant. 


“‘T will give you my head,” exclaimed a 
person to Montesque, ‘‘if every word of the 
story I have related be not true.” “TI accept 
your offer,” said the President: “ presents of 
small value strengthen the bonds of friendship, 
and should never be refused.” 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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